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Did or did not Mr. Winston Churchill disclose the blunder
that M. Reynaud had committed, either of his own accord
or owing to crafty suggestion, in begging of Mr. Roosevelt
the entry of the United States into the war on the side
of the Allies ? Mr. Roosevelt had gone to the extreme
limit of what public opinion authorised. The future
remained free. At no price ought it to be advanced or
prejudged. By trying to force Mr. Roosevelt, it was only
possible to obtain a reply, morally encoaraging, but
negative in fact and one on which the defeatists would
immediately seize to say to M. Paul Reynaud: " You
have tried everything, your conscience is free as regards
England and towards yourself. Surrender ! "
This is just what happened during the days which
followed. But Mr. Ch archill was able to count himself
guaranteed, and England, like France, with him, by the
solemn pledges which M. Paul Reynaud had taken in his
message to the President of the United States, which
recorded the thesis of M. Mandel and General de Gaulle.
" To-day th& enemy is at the gates of Paris. We will
fight before Paris, we will fight behind Paris, we will shut
ourselves uj> in one of our provinces, and if we are driven
out we will go to North Africa, and, if necessary, to our
possessions in America."
Churchill, Lord Halifax and Lord Beaverbrook took off
again for London.
A French Council of Ministers was immediately decided
upon. Before going to it, M. Mandel telephoned to M.
Langeron, the Prefect of Police. The call was slow in
coming through. The Minister was obliged to join his
colleagues at the Chateau de Cang6, the temporary official
residence of the President of the Republic. You will see
presently that these details are not unnecessary. After
a few minutes M. Langeron was on the telephone. It was
six o'clock in the evening. He was asked on behalf of
the Minister if anything abnormal was happening in Paris,
whether the Germans weie yet reported in sight.